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metropolitan see. As a counter-offensive, acting, it would
seem, under orders from the Patriarch (Michael Cerularius),
Leo, Bishop of Ochrida, indulged in an ill-timed attack upon
the usages of the Latins. This was sent to the Bishop of
Trani and by him transmitted to Rome. There it aroused
sincere indignation. Leo had discovered a new ground of
accusation which had been overlooked by Photius but which
henceforth controversialists would never allow to be for-
gotten: besides fasting on the Sabbath, he censured the
Latins for using unleavened bread in the eucharistic sacri-
fice, while another Greek disputant protested with violence
against the celibacy of the clergy. The aggression of the
Orientals was dangerous: it might compromise the whole
work of the reformers, and arm against them the entire
opposition of the West. It was for this reason that Rome's
reaction was of an unlooked-for violence. The feeble govern-
ment of Constantine Monomachus needed the Pope, for
Italy was not yet lost beyond recall. An arrangement might
have been possible: it was the wish of the Emperor himself.
But Leo IX sent to Constantinople 'one of the violent men
in Church history'. Cardinal Humbert. On both sides old
grievances were exploited: the encounter was brutal. Each
party to the dispute excommunicated the other (1054).
Michael Cerularius carried with him his whole people:
Latin insolence had been such that this time Rome had no
supporters in Byzantium: even the party of the philosophers,
Psellus at its head, who were the foes of Cerularius applauded
him. The Emperor who had disapproved his action narrowly
escaped expulsion from the city when a riot broke out in the
capital; he hastened to make his peace with the Patriarch.
This is not the place to recount the melancholy story of
those fruitless efforts at union made almost without excep-
tion by the Emperors of Byzantium who were driven thereto
by political necessity. All the Eastern patriarchates, all the
Churches of the East had followed Constantinople into
schism. The Latin conquest did but deepen the cleft
between the two worlds. When the Latin Empire and the
Latin Patriarchate fell in 1261, the repugnance of the Greeks
for the Union, henceforth synonymous with alien domina-
tion, was stronger than ever. Yet Michael Palaeologus was